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at the front. The money for this was not being found in Russia,
therefore it must be coming from Germany. The sources were
easily tracked down to two well-known agents, a man named Fuer-
stenberg, alias Ganetzky, in Stockholm, and another, Parvus, alias
Hellfand, in Copenhagen. Both of these were regularly transmitting
money to Lenin, also suggestions for the propaga&da which should
be carried on, even to details of the slogans which should be
emblazoned on banners displayed at meetings and in street parades.
There was another proof to hand. A -Russian officer named
Ermolenko was captured by the Germans. It so happened that one
of the leaders of the movement for the separation of the Ukraine
from Russia had the same name,'and believing that he was the
officer who had fallen into their hands they made him the suggestion
that he should return to Russia and carry on his separatist propa-
ganda. The officer accepted the offer and was given instructions
to work with Lenin and told that he would receive funds from the
same source as the Bolsheviks, the spy paymaster in Sweden. On
his return to the Russian lines the officer reported this to the military
authorities. More than that, telegrams from Fuerstenberg and
Parvus addressed to Lenin's wife and others had been intercepted
by the Post Office.
The case was clear, but still nothing was done. The proofs
established by the Counter-Espionage were deposited with the
Ministry of Justice, but since the benefit of the money supplied by
Germany had extended beyond the Bolshevik Party and even
assisted the propaganda of the Soviet, the Government was scared
of making any use of it. The evidence languished in the archives
and the Bolsheviks pursued their German-subsidized propaganda
undeterred. Lenin himself made no bones about the source of his
funds when taxed with taking money from Germany. "Of course
I take money from Germany,55 he said. "I would take money from
the devil himself/3
In partial answer to the complaints, however, Pravda announced
that the Bolsheviks were not seeking a separate peace for Russia
but a general peace in which the workers of all the warring countries
would share. But this pronouncement had its barb. Peace would
mean the immediate demobilization of the seven million soldiers
who would flock back to their homes in undisciplined bands and a
consequent crop of disruptions which the Bolsheviks were ready to
reap. At every turn they had the advantage, unique in Russia at
that time, of knowing their own minds.
It was all a question now of how soon the Bolsheviks would
attempt to seize the power in the land and whether Kerensky
would be able to race them to it with the drive for victory which he